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4S 2 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XVIII. 

Professor Poulton's book is one that may be commended to the general 
reader as well as to his colleagues. His exposition is lucid, and his method 
truly philosophical, for everywhere he tries to see the part in the light of 
the whole. "There are always two questions," why and how, "to be 
answered with reference to any natural phenomenon," he remarks, "and 
both must be answered if the facts are to be fully understood." So the 
general discussions with which he begins are verified and illustrated by 
examples chosen from his especial field of research, and the detailed special 
investigations summed up in the concluding essays are all made to bear 
upon and be illuminated by his chosen principle of explanation. As long as 
Natural Selection has defenders of this quality, it may safely be prophesied 
that no mere ' school of facts,' Mutationist or other, will oust it from con- 
trol. That can be accomplished only by a more adequate theory. 

The book is beautifully printed, in a large bold open type, which is a 
delight to eyes wearied by attenuated stereotype. Its analytical index, 
eighty-four pages in length, deserves especial praise for its completeness 
and usability. May it serve as a model to other authors and publishers, — 
especially French and German ! No topical table of contents, however 
full, can take the place of a good index. Still, had Professor Poulton pre- 
fixed such a table, his book might be regarded as mechanically perfect. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Cornell University. 

The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. By George Barton 
Cutten. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1908. — pp. xviii, 497. 
In this recent book Dr. Cutten makes a notable contribution to the 
modern clergyman's library. There can be no doubt that "the psycho- 
logical standpoint is not only important but indispensable for the religious 
worker, whether preacher or teacher," and it is certainly time that some 
competent person should work through the great mass of material which 
has been accumulating in recent years, and • ' essay a summation of the 
conclusions ' ' reached by various workers in different parts of the field 
called "The Psychology of Religion." In the main Dr. Cutten has done 
this work thoroughly and well. His bibliography is extensive and com- 
prehensive ; his attitude is independent and fearless, and generally scholarly 
and scientific, though occasionally one feels that he allows the preacher to 
slip into the place of the scientist, that he has turned from an impartial 
statement of the facts to exhort the faithful and reassure the timid by brief 
declarations of his personal beliefs. However, this may be no objection to 
the book, in the minds of those for whom it is intended, — "the general 
reader, as well as the psychological and theological student." 

In his first two chapters, Dr. Cutten gives a general introduction to his 
work : in the first chapter emphasizing the importance of the study of religion 
from the psychological point of view, since in the treatment of souls, 
diagnosis should precede and determine the' remedies to be tried ; and in 
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his second chapter outlining his general view of religion and his attitude 
toward it. In the latter chapter he announces two fundamental beliefs to 
which he constantly refers throughout the book : (1) Religion is not con- 
cerned with a part of man's mind (his intellect, feeling, or will alone), but 
involves man's whole nature ; and (2) " If God works directly in man, He 
must work through the subconscious." 

Next come sixteen chapters in which the author treats a long list of topics 
which have figured largely in the discussions of religious people in all ages. 
His method is first to set before us the material for discussion, generally 
arranging it in chronological order, and then to explain it in terms of the 
laws which modern psychology has discovered through the study of the 
workings of the human mind. The appeal to the supernatural is, in most 
of these chapters, rigorously excluded, but true to his position as pastor, 
the author frequently takes occasion to explain that this study is not an 
undermining of religious belief, but rather a disentanglement of the essential 
from the accidental and abnormal. The subconscious occupies a promi- 
nent place in the chapters on Mysticism, Ecstacy, Visions, Dreams, and 
Conversion. In the chapters upon Stigmatization, Faith Cure, Christian 
Science, and Miracles, the facts discovered in the modern study of hypno- 
tism and the psychology of suggestion are used to good advantage. In the 
chapters on Witchcraft, Religious Epidemics, Contagious Phenomena, and 
Revivals, the spread of ideas through suggestion and the heightened 
suggestibility of crowds serve as explanatory conceptions. In the chapter 
on Monasticism and Asceticism the author shows that those practices were 
resorted to which were found to help in the attainment of the particular 
type of religious experience most desired at the time ; Glossolalia is viewed 
as an ecstatic phenomenon resulting from "the dominance of the lower 
brain centers under great excitement," which shows itself as a "lack of 
self-control " ; Demoniacal Possession is explained as " the disaggregation 
of consciousness, or a split in personality, with an insistent idea in the 
secondary consciousness." 

With Chapter XIX we pass completely out of the domain of the abnor- 
mal into that of the normal. This chapter on Age, and the next on Sex, 
sketch the differences in religious experience which should be expected 
with the differences in individuals. The chapter on Age includes a forceful 
plea for the adaptation of religious teaching to the mental development of 
the individual, while the chapter on Sex deplores the feminine tendency of 
Christianity and counsels a greater emphasis on masculine religion, — a 
type of religion which was perfectly exemplified in the Founder of Chris- 
tianity but neglected by the religious leaders that followed him. 

In the next six chapters, the main purpose seems to be to trace the im- 
portance of the various mental functions in different types of religious ex- 
perience, and to emphasize the author's theory that religion involves the 
whole man, and cannot be explained in terms of any part, no matter how 
prominent that part may seem to be. In this section, then, we find chap- 
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ters entitled Intellect, Knowledge, Imagination, Will, and Emotions. In 
Chapter XXIV, on Inspiration, the subconscious is regarded as the medium 
through which God acts upon man. 

In the final chapters of the book, the author makes some practical appli- 
cations of psychology to familiar topics. In Chapter XXVII, the reasons 
for Worship and its varied forms are studied ; the next chapter is devoted 
to Prayer, issuing in a discussion of the question whether the benefit derived 
from prayer is due merely to the activity of the subconsciousness itself or 
to the acquisition of some sort of energy from the Deity, assumed to be 
received through the subconscious ; after this comes a chapter in which the 
author discusses with sanity and frankness the " historical, pathological, and 
psychological" evidences of a close relation between sexuality and relig- 
ion ; Denominationalism is explained by the fact that "men are psycholog- 
ically constituted so that different things appeal to different persons ' ' ; 
Immortality, which suffered at the hands of physiological psychology, re- 
ceives a new infusion of life from psychical research, for "if the evidence 
is true, and there is no reason to doubt it, the spiritistic hypothesis seems 
to present the best case up to the present time ' ' ; and in the final chapter 
upon Preaching, approved methods of holding and influencing an audience 
are based upon the modern psychological study of attention, rhythm, sug- 
gestion, and emotional expression. 

From psychologists the chief criticism of this otherwise admirable book 
must be that the author has accepted and used as a fundamental principle of 
explanation a theory which many of the best psychologists to-day are very far 
from accepting, — the concept of a subconscious mind. To be sure, Dr. 
Cutten has considerable psychological authority for using the concept as he 
does, and if there were such a thing as * the subconsciousness ' many hard 
things would find an easy explanation in terms of it. But realizing the 
perils of its use, as he seems to do, it is surprising that he should so easily 
fall a prey to its seductiveness, and thus vitiate an otherwise highly com- 
mendable piece of work, a volume which might perhaps have become a 
standard reference book. With the book as it is, it will certainly be nec- 
essary for every scholarly teacher to refer students to the controversy over 
the subconscious while reading this book, and if the students have not al- 
ready a considerable background of psychological knowledge, even this 
precaution may not restore the balance. 

Psychologists will, with equal heat, inveigh against Dr. Cutten' s attempts 
to provide for the passage of influence or energy of some kind from God to 
man, as the author does in his chapters upon Dreams, Conversion, Inspira- 
tion, and Prayer, and against his readiness to accept spiritism as a support 
for his belief in immortality. To be sure, these ideas do not permeate the 
whole book, as does the concept of the subconscious, but scientists will cer- 
tainly accuse the author of accepting, without sufficient proof, hypotheses 
which happen to favor his personal beliefs. 

Samuel P. Hayes. 
Mt. Holyoke College. 



